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INTRODUCTION  president  meta  glass 


Sweet  Briar  College  has  been  throughout  its  life  a  liberal  arts  college, 
limiting  itself  more  rigidly  than  many  liberal  arts  institutions  to  general 
education  as  a  means  of  helping  the  student  develop  into  the  highest 
grade  of  human  being  she  can  be.  No  person  can  be  a  capable  human 
being  in  the  abstract,  and  therefore  teaching  must  have  direct  concern  with 
man's  life  in  perspective  and  in  its  immediate  conditions.  What  is  learned 
is  applicable  to  all  the  activities  of  later  life,  some  things  more  germane 
to  one  kind  of  activity  and  others  to  another.  This  is  the  relation  between 
Sweet  Briar's  liberal  education  and  man's  manifold  vocations. 

In  such  an  institution  the  central  task  of  the  faculty  is  to  find  successful  ways 
to  teach  the  fields  of  knowledge  so  that  they  may  be  vivid  and  accurate  in 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  may  declare  their  interacting  relationships. 


In  seeking  many  ways  of  doing  this  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  this  small 
publication  have  so  discussed  what  they  teach  as  to  give  students  a  preview 
of  what  may  be  expected.  They  hope  at  the  same  time  to  give  parents  and 
other  persons  interested  as  clear  a  picture  as, may  be  of  what  Sweet  Briar 
purports  to  do. 

Naturally  there  will  be  a  treatment  of  the  relationship  among  the  several 
fields  and  consequent  repetition  from  department  to  department  of  the  princi- 
ple of  correlation.  Teaching  experience,  however,  prompts  the  belief  that  so 
much  repetition  is  one  of  the  successful  aids  to  learning.  It  is  also  natural 
in  each  case  that  the  directions  in  which  the  specific  material  discussed 
may  be  applicable  to  later  work  be  pointed  out,  especially  since  there  are  no 


avowedly  vocational  offerings  in  the  catalogue  to  call  attention  to  what  the 
special  vocations  presuppose. 

Sweet  Briar  gives  its  thought,  spends  its  hours,  uses  its  funds  to  moke  its 
teaching  and  its  corporate  life  contribute  to  the  liberal  grounding  and  round- 
ing of  a  woman  who  knows  that  she  will  spend  her  life  in  the  contemporary 
scene,  endowed  with  her  heritage  from  the  ages. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  the  joint  work  of  department  members 
and  edited  by  other  persons  who  do  not  teach.  We  hope  thus  to  ovoid  the 
too  academic  tone.      ■-«>*;      ^k>=s 


LANGUAGES 

The  Greek  and  Romccn  classics  ore  so  fundamental  a  part  of  the  humanities 

that  in  the  past  they  alone  were  designated  by  the  term  litterae  humaniores. 

The  position  of  these  l^vo  subjects  in  the  learning  and  literatiire 

GREEK  and       concerned  with  human  culture  is  still  unquestionable,  due  chiefly 

LATIN 

to  their  intrinsic  value.  From  our  rich  heritage  of  ancient  literature, 
the  transient  and  the  ephemeral  hove  disappeared,  and  what  remains  has 
stood  the  test  of  centuries.  The  accurate  portrayal  and  intelligent  interpretation 
of  life  contained  therein  offers  mankind  a  standard  of  values  by  which  to 
judge  the  present  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  beauty  and  truthfulness 
with  which  human  nature  is  delineated  can  contribute  to  the  aesthetic  and 
moral  development  of  the  student  and  be  an  ever-refreshing  source  of 
intellectual  joy. 

Students  of  the  liberal  arts  gain  keen  delight  also  from  the  realization 
of  the  continuity  existing  in  the  development  of  human  thought.  The  extent 
and  nature  of  our  cultural  indebtedness  to  antiquity  gives  added  zest  to  the 
study  of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  only  route  to  full  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  this  great  inheritance  is  by  mastery  of  Latin  and  Greek 
as  media  of  expression,  since  the  way  in  v/hich  a  people  expresses  its 
thoughts  throws  light  on  the  character  of  the  people.  Therefore,  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  literary  masterpieces  in  the 
original  languages  can  acquire  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  roots 
of  our  culture  and  can  appreciate  their  beauty  as  works  of  art. 

In  the  courses  in  Latin  which  are  offered  at  Sweet  Briar  the  student  may 
enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  reading,  in  prose  and  poetry,  composed  by  masters 
of  expression.  The  prose  of  Cicero,  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  the  poetry  of 
Vergil,  Horace,  Catullus  and  Lucretius  offer  unsurpassed  models  of  literary 
style.  The  reading  includes  such  forms  of  literature  as  epic  and  lyric  poetry, 
drama,  satire,  history  and  philosophy. 

In  Greek  an  introductory  course  is  offered  and  gives  in  addition  to  the 
fundamentals  of  grammar  a  final  quarter  of  reading  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 


In  the  second  year  the  student  is  ready  for  two  masterpieces  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, the  epic  poetry  of  Homer  and  the  philosophic  prose  of  Plato.  The  student 
may  continue  with  a  year's  reading  in  drama,  which  will  give  her  an 
acquaintance  with  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  In  her 
fourth  year  she  may  read  lyric  poetry  and  selections  from  the  Greek 
historians. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  can  select  from  these  offerings  a  program 
which,  in  addition  to  giving  her  intellectual  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  enables 
her  to  obtain  a  perspective  for  the  proper  evaluation  of  our  modern  world. 
Furthermore,  the  exacting  discipline  of  extensive  translation  from  a  highly 
inflected  language  to  English  stimulates  the  imagination,  leads  to  keener 
appreciation  of  English  expression,  and  is  a  training  in  accuracy  and  logial 
thought. 

Students  of  English,  German  and  the  Romance  languages  will  turn  to  Latin 
and  Greek  for  knowledge  of  the  original  forms  of  the  literature  of  western 
Europe  and  of  England,  since  the  Greeks  invented  and  developed  the 
essential  characteristics  of  almost  all  of  the  literary  genres  now  in  use  in 
the  western  world,  and  the  Romans  put  their  stamp  upon  them  in  trans- 
mitting them  to  later  times.  The  linguistic  aspect  of  the  study  of  Latin  is 
especially  pertinent  for  students  of  the  Romance  languages,  which  are  in 
actuality  Latin  in  various  modern  garbs.  The  terminology  of  their  chosen 
field  will  be  more  intelligible  to  students  of  the  sciences  if  they  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Latin.  Students  of  history  and  government,  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  of  sociology  may  obtain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
early  stages  of  their  subjects,  best  derived  from  the  reading  of  the  first 
important  compositions   of  these  subjects   in  their   original   languages. 


For  the  student  who  cannot  read  Latin  and  Greek  and  who  wishes  a  broad 
survey  of  our  cultural  debt  to  the  ancients  rather  than  a  deeper  study  of  any 
one  field,  the  department  offers  several  courses  for  which  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  is  not  required.  The  course  called  Classical  Civilization  is 
a  general  survey  of  all  the  more  important  contributions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  our  culture,  with  emphasis  on  political  theory,  literature,  art  and 


philosophy.  It  is  a  collaborative  course,  in  which  the  lectures  ore  delivered 
by  specialists  in  Greek  and  Latin,  art,  biology,  history,  mathematics,  philos- 
ophy and  religion.  Frequent  discussion  periods  supplement  the  formal  lectures 
and  grant  an  opportunity  to  relate  them  more  closely  to  the  assignments, 
which  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  source  material  in  translation.  A  course 
in  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  enables  the  student  to  study  more  exten- 
sively the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature.  Particular  stress  is  given  to  the 
study  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  A  third  course,  on  Roman  Private  Life, 
deals  with  the  many  aspects  of  the  life  of  private  individuals  in  the  Roman 
period,  as  they  are  known  to  us  through  literature,  art  and  surviving 
monuments. 


Latin  and  Greek  join  with  other  branches  of  the  humanities  in  providing  a 
training  in  values  and  a  concern  with  the  ends  of  life.  They  emphasize  the 
great  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  past  which  have  proved  to  be  of  indestructible 
worth,  and  which  we  must  reaffirm  and  develop  further  if  we  are  to  advance 
in  enlightenment  and  well-being.  The  highest  hope  of  the  department  is  to 
give  to  the  individual  that  sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  is  not  imparted 
by  the  strictly  technical  studies,  and  without  which  our  civilization  can  no 
longer  survive.        -*«*:       ^s^c 


At  no  time  in  our  national  life  has  there  been  a  more  general  or  more  insistent 
call  for  clear  writing  and  speaking.  These  abilities  are  at  a  premium  in  a  wide 

variety  of   occupations,   for  example,   in   business,   journalism,   the 

ENGLISH 

sciences,  and  especially  diplomatic  relations.    On  every  hand  they 

have  been  emphasized  by  this  generation  as  keys  to  the  ancient  problem  of 
rich  and  peaceable  human  inter-communication.  Related  to  this  problem, 
though  sometimes  overlooked,  is  the  frequent  psychological  need  for  creative 
expression.  As  a  direct  response  to  these  needs,  the  Department  of  English 
offers  courses  in  composition,  speech,  linguistics,  and  criticism.  Further  outlet 
and  practice  is  found  in  the  student  magazine  and  newspaper,  the  English 
Club,  and  dramatic  productions. 


In  a  larger  sense,  every  course  offered  by  the  department  helps  to  teach  the 
student  the  techniques  of  communication.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ability  to 
write  accurately  employs  mental  processes  similar  to  those  required  by  the 
ability  to  read  competently;  training  in  the  one  is  also  training  in  the  other. 
In  all  the  courses,  therefore,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  close  and  thought- 
ful reading. 

There  is  another,  no  less  important,  side  to  the  study  of  literature.  Any  great 
literature  augments  man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  problems  by 
preserving  in  lively  and  accessible  form  the  highest  achievements  of  its 
civilization.  Thus  English  literature  holds,  for  the  student's  harvesting,  the  most 
significant  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  To  the  student 
of  English  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  witnessing,  through  literature,  the 
up-surging  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius  and  the  development  of  English  and 
American  civilization.  In  the  detailed  study  of  a  single  period  or  author,  one 
finds  not  only  a  record  of  the  past,  but  also  a  prophecy  of  the  present. 
Chaucer  embodies  the  essence  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  Elizabethan 
writers  present  the  characteristics  of  their  own  spacious  period.  The  student 
who  knows  both  periods  understands  how  true  it  is  that  our  modernity  begins 
somewhere  between  them.  The  maturing  student  who  con  view  the  fields  of 
English  literature  chronologically  begins  to  comprehend  the  organic  process 
of  national  development.  The  vigorous  writers  of  the  early  epics,  the  wise 
Chaucer,  the  cultured  Spenser,  the  satiric  Swift,  the  optimistic  Browning — all 
are  manifestations  of  English  culture  and  civilization.  However  brilliantly 
individual,  all  have  their  place  in  the  stream  of  history. 

The  same  values  of  literature  can  be  approached  another  way,  through 
the  study  of  literary  types,  such  as  poetry,  the  novel,  or  the  play.  The  sweep 
of  the  novel  reveals  not  only  changing  ideas  but  the  development  of  English 
prose  style,  and  the  ploy  and  its  production  often  reflect  the  social  and 
intellectual  attitudes  of  its  audience.  The  best  poetry  presents  a  sublimation 
of  our  culture. 


With  great  flexibility,  the  types  of  English  literature  contain  the  ideas,  however 
dissimilar,   of  the  English  men  of  genius.   Darwin  and   Stevenson   found  a 


common  form  for  the  expression  of  their  diverse  ideas  in  the  essay;  Donne, 
Blake,  and  Keats  voiced  their  pregnant  intuitions  of  life  in  poetry;  the  novel 
served  such  different  purposes  as  those  of  Dickens  and  Melville.  To  this 
fraternity  of  genius  the  English  student  gains  at  least  a  partial  introduction. 
She  becomes  aware  of  manners,  customs,  standards,  and  ideas  against  which 
to  judge  the  present  day,  and  widened  frames  of  reference  within  which  to 
construct  a  richer  life  for  herself. 

In  pursuing  these  objectives,  a  few  students  crt  Sweet  Briar  may  elect  the 
honors  plan  of  study,  in  which,  under  tutorial  guidance,  students  read  widely, 
prepare  and  discuss  reports,  and  present  themselves  in  their  senior  year  for 
written  and  oral  examinations  conducted  by  the  department  and  an  examiner 
from  another  institution.  Several  of  these  students  hove  spent  their  junior  year 
at  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  thereby  profiting  from  other  educational 
methods  and  different  customs  in  a  plan  that  correlates  them  with  the  degree 
requirements  of  Sweet  Briar. 

Believing  that  the  value  of  the  degree  would  be  increased  by  a  compre- 
hensive examination  for  its  senior  major  students,  the  English  department, 
simultaneously  with  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  began  the 
experiment  which  is  now  extending  more  broadly  through  the  college.  The 
English  comprehensive  examination  is  designed  to  test  the  student's  knowledge 
of  the  whole  field  of  English  literature,  her  ability  to  integrate  her  studies  in 
this  and  other  fields,  and  her  powers  of  intelligent  reading  and  clear  expression. 
This  final  summarizing  task  of  the  student  thus  aims  to  focus  and  clinch  the 
broader  purposes  upon  which  the  instruction  of  the  department  is  based. 

A  good  understanding  of  one's  own  language  and  best  literature  is  surely 
the  right  and  obligation  of  every  citizen.  The  Department  of  English  hopes  to 
make  its  students  conscious  of  the  obligation  and  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the 
right.     -«>«      '*>«  ^ 


As  one  of  the  modem  languages  open  to  the  choice  of  students  at  Sweet  Briar, 
German  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  Briefly,  the 
offerings  ore  plcmned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  literature  in 
prose  and  poetry  from  mediaeval  times  to  the  present  and  to  give 
at  the  same  time  a  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  itself. 
Inasmuch  as  Old  High  and  Middle  High  German  are  not  studied,  the  old 
sagas  are  discussed  in  lectures  in  the  first  year  so  that  all  the  students  hove 
a  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  literature  of  the  classic  period  and 
of  modem  times. 


The  classic  period  with  emphasis  on  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  is  studied 
in  the  second  year.  From  this  time  on  all  courses  are  conducted  in  German, 
except  that  grammatical  explanations  are  made  in  English  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  and  thoroughness.  A  survey  of  literature  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
more  advanced  literary  studies  which  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  fairly 
complete  view  of  the  whole  field.  Further  offerings  deal  with  the  Novelle,  lyric 
poetry,  Goethe's  Faust,  and  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
times. Contemporary  authors  read  include  Thomas  Mann  and  the  late  Franz 
Werfel. 


In  all  of  these  specialized  courses  the  aim  is  not  only  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  ability  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  literature,  but  also  to  lead  to  sources 
of  personal  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  great  literatures  of  the 
world.  The  sense  of  power  the  student  achieves  when  she  has  mastered 
German  sufficiently  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  richness  of  the  literature 
is  always  held  before  her  as  an  important  goal. 


Historical  aspects  of  German  are  emphasized  as  background  for  the  literature, 
whose  rapid  growth  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  with  the 
changing  trends  from  classicism  to  romanticism,  to  realism  and  naturalism, 
reveals  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  changes  in  social  and  economic 
conditions  leading  to  and  growing  out  of  the  industrial  revolution.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  German  writers  tended  to  imitate  French  and  later  English  literature 
until  they  finally  found  themselves  and  gave  expression  to  their  own  thought 
and  life.  An  understanding  of  German  culture  at  its  best  helps  the  student  to 
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gain  perspective  on  the  present  scene,  and  provides  a  basis  for  hope  as  to 
what,  under  more  enlightened  conditions,  German  life  may  yet  become. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  relate  German,  both  the  literatiire  and  the  language, 
to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
literatiie  as  an  isolated  study;  its  ramifications  into  every  phase  of  life  are 
too  obvious  to  require  mention.  The  student  is  also  led  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  English,  through  examination  of  word  formations  and  stems  that 
ore  traced  from  the  Indo-Germanic  through  German  to  the  present-day  English. 

Complete  enjoyment  of  a  modem  language  is  unattainable  without  a  grasp 
of  its  oral  expression,  and  therefore  composition  is  emphasized  and  conver- 
sation is  encouraged  in  many  ways.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  classes,  German 
is  spoken  and  heard  at  the  German  club,  where  the  program  includes  talks 
by  members  of  the  faculty  or  guest  speakers  on  such  subjects  as  German 
art  and  music.  Learning  and  singing  German  songs  gives  the  students 
additional  pleasure.  At  least  once  a  week  students  meet  for  dinner  at  a 
German  table,  an  experience  which  they  welcome  for  the  opportunity  it  gives 
to  apply  informally,  through  spontaneous  conversation,  what  they  have  learned 
in  class.  Occasional  German  films  also  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  study  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

Looked  at  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  acquaintance  with  German  opens 
many  doors  to  those  who  wish  to  use  it  in  any  of  a  variety  of  careers.  They 
may  go  on  to  graduate  study,  to  teaching,  to  research  in  art,  music  or  science, 
to  translating,  or  to  numerous  other  specialized  pursuits.  Included  among  the 
offerings  at  Sweet  Briar  for  those  who  wish  to  use  German  as  a  tool  is  a  reading 
course  which  emphasizes  vocabularies  used  in  particular  fields,  according 
to  the  student's  interest.        -«>=*"      '»>« 
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"Women,"  said  Defoe,  "should  be  tcaight  languages,  as  particularly  French 

and  Italian;  and  I  would  venture  the  injury  of  giving  a  woman  more  tongues 

than  one."   Thus  he  anticipated  by  several  centuries  what  has 

now  become  a  traditional  part  of  the  education  of  women, 

LANGUAGES 

emphasis  on  language  study.  Until  recently,  such  studies 
were  looked  upon  by  the  layman  as  being  purely  cultural  or  even  more 
superficially,  as  social  ornaments.  Today's  events,  however,  have  demon- 
strated other  values  inherent  in  language  studies.  They  have  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  tendencies  in  the  language  field  to  correlate  practical  skills 
and  cultviral  background  with  everyday  needs. 


The  war  proved  the  importance  in  government  services  of  men  and  women 
trained  in  language  skills.  Where  those  skills  were  lacking,  training  centers 
were  set  up  to  meet  specific  needs.  Language  training  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication was  not  enough;  a  knowledge  of  geography  and  an  understanding 
of  the  cultural  background  of  a  country  were  found  to  be  equally  necessary 
for  those  who  were  to  serve  in  military  government  or  in  reconstruction. 

The  war  is  over  but  the  need  of  international  understanding  and  world- 
mindedness  is  greater  than  ever.  College  students  have  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  their  country  in  helping  to  break  down  language  barriers  and  to 
create  understanding  and  appreciative  attitudes  toward  other  countries. 
When  world  travel  is  resumed  there  will  be  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  a  tongue-tied  tourist  who  knows  nothing  of  the  historical,  economic 
and  cultural  riches  of  the  country  he  is  visiting  is  a  poor  ambassador  of  liis 
own  nation.  Some  140  million  people  understand  French;  some  60  million, 
Italian;  and  about  125  million,  Spanish. 

At  Sweet  Briar,  courses  on  the  elementary  level  in  the  three  languages  are 
set  up  to  develop  skills  and  to  provide  the  student  with  tools  for  reading, 
understanding  and  communication,  as  well  as  to  offer  an  introduction  to  the 
geography  and  civilization  of  a  country.  Small  classes  have  been  established 
for  students  eager  to  speak  French  or  Spanish  fluently,  for  which  have  been 
adapted  some  of  the  intensive  methods  used  successfully  by  the  United  States 
Army,  including  the  use  of  native  "informants"   in  addition  to  the  regular 
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instructors.  Results  at  the  end  of  two  yectrs  of  these  methods  indicate  a  marked 
improvement  in  fluency  and  understanding. 

In  addition,  participation  in  a  language  table  or  club,  singing  songs  or 
playing  bridge  strengthens  the  students'  self-confidence  and  enables  them  to 
carry  the  language  beyond  the  classroom  into  everyday  living.  Students  will 
soon  again  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France 
under  the  Delaware  Foreign  Study  Plan. 

The  literature  courses  in  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  go  deeper  in  their 
attempt  to  bring  about  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  geographical 
settings,  regional  differences,  national  characteristics,  historical  events  and 
currents  of  thought.  Thus,  consideration  of  trends  in  art,  music,  the  sciences, 
philosophy,  religion,  social  sciences  and  other  literatures  make  the  student 
aware  of  the  richness  of  world  culture;  they  show  how  the  various  courses  in 
the  curriculum  may  be  brought  together  into  a  unified  whole. 

Acquaintance  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  France's  great  literary  heritage 
gives  the  student  a  new  understanding  of  European  history.  The  wealth  of 
letters  paints  a  complete  picture  of  France  for  those  who  are  able  to  read  and 
discern  its  vast  store  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  humor.  The  great  awakening 
in  architecture,  philosophy  and  letters  which  inspired  other  European  cultures 
is  revealed  in  the  literature  of  twelfth  century  France.  Four  centuries  later, 
Montaigne  set  forth  in  timeless  essays  his  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
Philosophy  and  the  literature  of  religion  have  been  enriched  by  the  writings 
of  Descartes  and  Pascal,  while  Racine,  Corneille  and  Moliere  added  their  gifts 
to  the  world's  dramatic  literature.  Ideals  of  justice,  tolerance,  and  freedom,  as 
expressed  by  the  cosmopolitan  eighteenth  century  thinkers,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  profoundly  influenced  the  beginnings  of  the 
modem  era.  Indeed,  the  student  finds  in  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws  ideas 
which  helped  determine  the  composition  of  the  federal  and  various  state 
constitutions  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  in  turn  proved 
an  inspiration  for  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Further  explo- 
ration of  modern  thought  is  offered  through  study  of  modern  French  literature, 
be  it  poetry  or  drama,  the  novel  or  philosophy. 
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Spanish  has  now  assumed  its  rightful  importance,  both  because  of  its  Uterary 
values  and  its  practical  uses  as  a  means  of  communication.  The  rich  variety 
of  its  literature  offers  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  Romancero,  the  greatest 
store  of  popular  ballads  in  the  world;  the  renowned  expressions  of  Spain's 
great  mystics,  Santa  Teresa  and  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz;  the  splendor  of  the 
Spanish  theater,  as  exemplified  in  the  dramatic  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon.  The  study  of  Don  Quixote  and  La  Celestina  reveals  two  great 
sources  of  popular  philosophy  which  have  long  since  become  a  part  of  the 
world's  literary  treasure,  and  the  writings  of  Unamuno  and  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
contemporary  philosophers,  represent  modern  Spanish  thought.  A  course  in 
Spanish  American  literature  includes  first-hand  accounts  of  the  exploration 
of  the  western  hemisphere  and  marks  the  development  of  an  indigenous 
American  literature,  with  its  gauchesque  poetry  and  its  historical  short  stories 
depicting  colonial  life,  which  are  without  European  prototype. 

Closely  interwoven  in  all  the  expressions  of  western  culture  are  the  great 
contributions  of  the  Italians  and  the  student  who  elects  work  iri  this  branch 
of  the  Romance  languages  soon  discovers  their  importance  and  finds  pleasure 
in  their  beauty.  Following  the  general  survey  of  Italian  literature,  the  course 
in  Dante  offers  the  epitome  of  mediaeval  culture  in  all  its  manifestations.  Those 
great  figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  poets  Petrarch  and  Tasso, 
Boccaccio,  the  skillful  writer  of  tales,  Machiovelli,  whose  political  philosophy 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  succeeding  generations,  all  these  await  the 
advanced  student.  First-hand  acquaintance  with  their  writings,  especially 
when  viewed  against  the  student's  knowledge  of  general  western  culture, 
reveals  the  influence  which  the  Italian  masters  exercised  on  the  literature  of 
other  countries. 


Intensive  study  of  any  one  of  these  languages  and  their  literatures  aims  to 
develop  in  the  student  attitudes  which  are  broadminded,  interested,  intelligent 
and  appreciative.  The  student  who  elects  one  of  the  majors  in  this  department 
finds  many  careers  open  to  a  specialist  in  languages,  such  as  teaching,  the 
diplomatic  service,  library  work,  radio,  journalism,  social  service,  business  and 
commerce,  and  many  other  types  of  endeavor  which  require  translating  and 
interpreting.        's^^*;       '«>« 
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ARTS 

Man  has  always  been  impelled  to  express  his  ideas  and  emotions  and  to 

evoke  the  same  ideas  and  emotions  in  others.  His  expression  may,  on  a  high 

plane,  take  the  form  of  a  well-proportioned  building,  a  beautiful  paint- 

ART 

ing,  a  noble  statue,  or  an  inspiring  poem  or  play,  but  whatever  form  it 
takes  we  call  it  art.  The  artistic  sense  cannot  be  acquired  or  imparted,  but 
once  awakened  it  will  function  through  that  powerful  stimulus  which  comes 
from  creation  and  from  appreciation  of  creative  work. 


Recognizing  that  "the  arts  are  probably  the  strongest  and  deepest  of  all 
educative  forces,"  Sweet  Briar  College  has  since  1933  offered  studio  work 
which  is  to  the  study  of  art  what  laboratories  are  to  science.  This  art  laboratory 
is  an  integral  port  of  the  study  of  sculpture,  approached  through  a  course  in 
Greek  sculpture,  and  an  introduction  to  art  in  the  form  of  a  broad  survey  of 
man's  creative  accomplishments,  called  the  Natvire  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Differing  in  scope  and  purpose  from  the  historical  survey  of  art,  this  course 
nevertheless  attempts  to  encompass  art  through  the  ages.  Architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  are  viewed  as  present  realities.  History  is  studied  as  a 
means  to  a  broader,  richer  and  more  substantial  grasp  of  the  lesson  and  the 
challenge  of  the  living  arts.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  student's  taste  and  to 
stimulate  creative  initiative,  with  an  ever-present  awareness  that  both  con- 
tribute to  the  art  of  living. 

In  the  study  of  painting  the  motives  and  principles  underlying  the  beauty 
of  old  masterpieces  ore  viewed  as  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  man,  while  modern  works  are  studied  not  only 
for  their  aesthetic  value  but  also  for  the  indirect  sociological  significance 
inherent  in  them.  The  nature  of  our  society,  being  discernible  in  the  works  of 
art  it  produces,  is  a  necessary  study  in  order  that  present  directions  in  art  be 
fully  understood.  The  correlative  studio  work  in  painting  aims  at  a  basic 
grasp  of  the  lows  and  modes  of  execution. 

The  place  of  sculpture  in  modem  society  is  also  considered.  Practical  work 
in  modeling,  planned  to  develop  vigor,  depth  and  keenness  of  perception  and 
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of  vision,  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  sculpture, 
old  and  new.  In  the  study  of  architecture  the  basic  knowledge  of  good  plan- 
ning and  design  is  stressed. 

Students  who  display  a  marked  degree  of  proficiency  are  offered  special  studio 
work  in  drawing,  painting  and  composition.  This  practice  of  art  may  be 
pursued  for  three  years,  providing  a  disciplined  technique  for  those  who  hope 
to  make  art  a  career. 


The  historical  survey  of  art  is  on  introduction  to  the  specialized  courses  in  the 
history  of  art.  There  is  general  treatment  of  the  principal  periods  of  art  and 
their  revelation  of  the  political,  social,  cultural  and  religious  background  of 
art  through  the  ages.  Analysis  of  stylistic  development  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  present  is  combined  with  definition  of  techniques  and  critical 
terminology. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  Near  East,  Europe  and  the 
Americas,  having  contributed  most  to  our  cultural  traditions,  ore  studied  in 
considerable  detail  in  specialized  courses  designed  to  relate  carefully  the 
study  of  art  of  specific  regions  and  periods  with  contemporary  developments 
in  other  fields  such  as  history,  literature,  music  and  philosophy.  By  these 
means  this  department  relates  its  work  to  the  broad  liberal  arts  program  of 
the  college. 

The  courses  offered  provide  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  take  graduate  work  leading  to  various  careers  such  as  teacher  of 
the  history  of  art,  museum  curator  or  decent,  art  librarian,  consultant  to  private 
collectors  or  commercial  dealers.  They  also  provide  training  for  those  who  wish 
to  enter  professional  art  schools  for  careers  as  commercial  artists  or  designers, 
teachers  of  the  practice  of  art,  or  where  talent  merits  it,  careers  in  painting  or 
sculpture. 

Exhibitions  of  paintings  and  sculpture  are  brought  to  the  college  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  entire  community,  by  the  department  and  by  the  Friends  of 
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Art,  an  organization  open  to  the  membership  of  all  interested  persons.  Fine 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  best  artists  are  secured  for  periodic  exhibition. 
A  large  collection  of  fine  color  prints,  slides  and  photographs  as  well  as 
facsimiles  of  masterpieces  and  prints  ore  available  for  study  and  aesthetic 
enjoyment.  Students  are  taken  on  trips  to  museums  and  galleries  as  often  as 
possible. 

A  collection  of  significant  contemporary  paintings  is  being  formed  through  gifts 
and  purchases.  Burchfield,  Cadmus,  Corbino,  Feininger,  Glackens,  Hurd, 
McFee  and  Maurice  Prendergast  are  among  the  painters  represented. 


Both  in  teaching  and  in  all  its  other  features  the  program  of  art  education  seeks 
to  give  a  many-sided  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  art,  to  develop 
taste,  and  thus  to  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  art  can  flourish  and  finally, 
to  provide  experience  in  art  as  a  part  of  living.        "s^*      '*>* 


Although  music  of  some  kind,  simple  song  or  rhythmic  dance,  is  as  old  as 

the  record  of  man,  music  as  we  know  it  today,  a  polyphonic  ensemble,  seems 

to  belong  to  our  culture  alone.  Whether  along  with  Spengler,  we  regard 

MUSIC 

this  late  music  as  "the  peculiar  and  representative  art  of  our  culture," 
or  take  the  more  popular  view  that  "it  is  just  the  best  possible  use  to  make 
of  time,"  the  fact  remains  that  during  the  last  century  music  has  come  to  play 
an  increasingly  vital  part  in  our  social  life  and  to  occupy  a  more  and  more 
integral  place  in  our  scheme  of  education. 


This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  music  at  Sweet  Briar.  Not  only  have  the 
Glee  Club  and  Choir  taken  their  places  as  conspicuous  student  organizations, 
but  to  serve  the  varying  types  of  musical  interest,  a  compact  and  comprehen- 
sive department  of  music  has  been  fashioned  and  maintained.  This  depart- 
ment offers  the  student  who  comes  to  Sweet  Briar  already  well  entered  upon 
her  musical  training  a  chance  to  continue  that  training  in  a  thorough  and 
progressive  manner  that  will  permit  her,  after  college,  either  to  take  her  place 
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as  a  vital  and  informed  member  of  the  artistic  life  of  her  community,  or  to 
continue  her  study  uninterruptedly  upon  a  broad  and  sound  foundation.  At 
the  same  time  it  offers  the  novice,  or  the  student  with  other  major  interests 
whatever  they  may  be,  a  new  and  relevant  field.  The  theory  and  history 
courses,  stressing  as  they  do  not  only  the  more  obvious  analogies  between 
music  and  the  other  arts  but  the  relation  of  music  to  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  trends  which  constitute  the  whole  fabric  of  our  life  and  history, 
have  been  designed  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  study  of  music,  for  whatever  purpose  pursued,  provides  not  only  its  own 
specific  substance  to  the  body  of  education  but  an  excellent  diversion  and 
relaxation  from  the  routine  of  more  strictly  academic  subjects.  The  large 
library  of  musical  recordings  and  scores  contributes  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  such  study  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Many  students,  some  who  do  and  some  who  do  not  major  in  music,  continue 
the  serious  study  of  piano,  voice,  or  organ  straight  through  their  college 
course.  This  practice  is  encouraged;  for  it  is  through  proficiency  in  these  media 
that  the  inherent  values  of  music  are  most  readily  accessible,  and  the  peculiar 
disciplines  of  music  best  achieved.  These  musical  values  lie  in  the  immediate 
and  exact  comprehension  of  the  thought  processes  of  such  masters  as  Mozart 
or  Brahms.  The  disciplinary  values  lie  in  the  training  immediately  and  exactly 
to  project  this  thought  through  the  explicitly  appropriate  act. 

This  close  synthesis  of  subtle  thinking  and  effective  action  gives  the  study 
of  music,  the  department  believes,  its  unique  value.      'S^*      •-«>«; 
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SCIENCES 


In  the  sciences,  the  student  encounters  the  great  discoveries  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  their  far-reaching  consequences.  The  methods  of  science  enable 
even  the  beginner  to  experience  the  thrill  of  discovery.  It  may 
come  through  solving  a  mathematical  problem  or  through 
setting  up  an  experiment,  observing  the  results  and  drawing  conclusions.  Few 
students  may  deal  directly  with  atomic  energy,  but  each  gets  on  inkling  of 
the  long  process  of  caref\il  reasoning  which  has  made  such  achievements 
possible.  Today's  complex  environment  is  better  tmderstood  and  appreciated 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  science  underlying  the  creation  of  the  great ' 
bridges,  the  airplanes,  the  radios,  the  nylons,  plastic  surgery,  the  sulfa 
drugs. 


It  is  enlightening  to  consider  the  fundamental  relationships  in  nature;  to  see 
that  the  electron's  orbit  in  the  atom  follows  the  same  mathematical  laws  as 
the  planet's  path  around  the  sun;  to  realize  that  precise  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical surfaces  and  physical  properties  of  light  makes  possible  lenses  that 
enable  the  biologist  to  study  microscopic  organisms  or  the  astronomer  to 
observe  nebulae  a  million  light  years  away. 


Not  only  is  such  scientific  knowledge  educational  but  the  method  of  obtaining 
it  is  equally  important  in  education.  Ck)nclusions  are  drawn  not  from  super- 
stition, hunches  nor  opinion,  but  from  observation,  careful  analysis,  experi- 
ment and  well  substantiated  argument. 


The  scientific  approach  encourages  an  objective  consideration  of  evidence 
in  any  situation,  a  healthy  skepticism  toward  unsupported  statements,  a 
respect  for  reason  and  judgment.  Habits  thus  formed  are  important  in  the 
development  of  any  well-balanced  and  fair-minded  citizen.      -snC      -t* 


'Psychology  is  discussed  with  Philosophy  and  Education. 
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Mathematics  is  both  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modem  subject  for  study. 
Ever  since  man  began  to  try  to  discover  truth  and  to  understand  the  world 
around  him,  he  has  been  interested  in  form  and  number.  The 
Babylonians  observed  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  and  divided 
the  circle  into  360  parts.  Plato  regarded  the  study  of  geometry  as  being 
essential  to  his  philosophical  meditations.  By  mathematical  computation, 
astronomers  now  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  to  the  second  of 
time,  and  physicists  calculate  the  speed  of  an  electron.  The  future  holds  no 
limitation  to  the  further  increase  of  mathematical  knowledge,  nor  to  the 
application  of  that  knowledge. 


Based  on  simple  and  undoubted  fundamental  concepts,  the  methods  of  mathe- 
matics are  sure,  its  conclusions  are  universal  and  eternal.  It  offers  the  college 
student  the  opportunity  to  develop  logical  habits  of  thought  while  dealing 
with  material  which  is  not  too  complex,  and  it  brings  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
precise  and  accurate  results,  beautiful  symmetry  and  rhythm. 

At  Sweet  Briar,  the  courses  presented  exhibit  the  principal  developments  in 
two  branches  of  mathematical  thought,  analysis  and  geometry.  Introduction 
to  a  very  practical  application  of  mathematics  is  offered  through  the  statistics 
course.  There  is  intellectual  excitement  for  most  students  in  descriptive 
astronomy,  in  which  ever-widening  concepts  of  the  universe  ore  revealed.  A 
substantial  major  is  provided,  satisfactory  as  a  preparation  for  teaching,  for 
graduate  study,  for  use  in  applied  sciences,  for  engineering  or  a  business 
career,  for  enjoyment  in  further  study,  for  a  rational  outlook  on  life  in  general. 


Concurrently  with  her  study  of  the  subject,  the  student  is  made  aware  of  the 
uses  of  mathematics,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning. 
Its  close  alliance  with  philosophy,  for  example,  is  revealed  in  the  form  of 
mathematical  statements,  in  which  hypothesis  and  conclusion  are  carefully 
distinguished,  a  distinction  which  is  necessary  in  all  arguments.  As  in  philoso- 
phical argument,  so  also  in  mathematical  argument,  either  the  synthetic  or 
analytic  method  of  reasoning  may  be  used,  both  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  employed.  Thus  the  student  learns  the  significance  of  generalized 
principles  derived  from  particular  instances  and,  conversely,  works  with  special 
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examples  of  general  laws.  Mathematics,  however,  applies  the  methods  to 
elements  which  hove  concrete  counterparts  in  the  physical  world,  even  though 
the  points,  lines  and  planes  of  geometry  are  abstract. 

At  the  present  time,  as  perhaps  never  before,  the  unity  of  the  physical  sciences 
is  recognized:  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mathematics.  The  basis  of  these 
is  mathematics.  Without  it,  the  student  whose  chief  interests  may  lie  in  one  of 
the  other  branches  soon  finds  herself  unable  to  pursue  those  interests. 

Art  and  music,  those  studies  in  form  and  design,  hove  for  centxxries  been  linked 
with  mathematics.  Obviously  helpful,  especially  in  art,  ore  the  perspective 
and  proportion  of  projective  geometry.  For  the  prospective  architect,  mechanics 
also  offers  an  interesting  and  necessary  study.  Music  is  brought  into  special 
alliance  with  mathematics  at  Sweet  Briar  through  the  Quadrivium  major, 
patterned  after  the  ancient  ciirriculum  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  which 
recognized  the  relations  of  geometry,  analysis,  astronomy  and  music. 

Representing  as  it  does  a  great  body  of  human  thought  and  effort,  mathe- 
matics opens  to  the  student  its  rich  heritage  as  on  important  port  of  the  cultural 
tradition  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum.  It  also  proves  itself  an  important  factor 
in  understanding  the  progress  of  today.       'Sns       -'SnC 


After  this  country  has  gone  through  a  world  war,  it  scarcely  seems  necessary 

to   point  out  that   the   rapid   development   of   physics   and   the   ingenuity   of 

physicists  have  played  an  exceedingly  important  role  in  leading  to 
PHYSICS  .  .  ,     ,     ^  .„  , 

a  victorious  end.  At  bweet  Briar,  however,  students  are  not  engaged 

in  research  work,  and  the  questions  remain  to  be  answered:  Does  a  knowledge 

of  physics  improve  the  cultural  background  of  an  educated  person?   What 

does  a  study  of  physics  add  to  one's  personal  satisfaction  or  enjoyment? 

Consider  first  the  student  without  any  special  interest  in  science  who  elects 
a  course  in  physics  upon  entering  college.  Awareness  comes,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  that  very  simple  laws  govern  the  world  which  surrounds  us  and 
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which  we  observe.  It  is  thrilling  to  learn  how  geniuses  like  Galileo  and  Newton 
conceived  the  ideas  of  force  and  motion,  and  to  see  that  the  some  low  that 
explains  the  motion  of  the  earth  oroiind  the  sun,  or  the  ocean  tides,  also 
governs  the  fall  of  a  stone  from  a  roof.  Applied  to  the  sub-microscopic  world, 
it  is  thrilling,  too,  to  find  that  similar  simple  laws  disclose  the  structure  of  an 
atom  or  lead  to  the  construction  of  powerful  machines  with  which  nuclei  are 
smashed.  Such  knowledge  is  stimulating.  It  makes  us  curious.  And  to  become 
curious  is  the  first  important  achievement,  for  it  indicates  a  vital  awareness  of 
the  surrounding  world.  Many  facts  that  formerly  escaped  attention  are 
examined,  wondered  about,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  them.  Finding 
a  solution  to  a  question  is  another  achievement;  it  is  also  a  step  towards 
creativeness,  whether  it  comes  by  applying  the  laws  learned  in  class,  by 
discussion  with  friends  or  instructors,  or  by  reference  to  books.  In  any  case, 
it  is  intellectually  exciting  to  find  an  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  raised 
in  one's  own  mind. 

Challenging  man  with  innumerable  questions  every  day,  physics  offers  an 
adventure  in  study.  Practical  experience  in  seeking  solutions  to  these  questions 
comes  in  the  laboratory  where  it  is  found  that  experiments  do  not  always 
come  out  exactly  as  expected.  Training  is  necessary  before  the  student  learns 
how  to  attack  the  stubbornness  of  apparatus,  and  how  to  use  the  hands  as  well 
as  the  head.  As  a  rule,  however,  this  training  pays  well.  The  importance  of 
accuracy  is  learned  and  there  is  acquired  some  feeling  for  measurements. 

Continuing  the  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  work  in  the  second  and  third 
years  at  Sweet  Briar,  the  student's  attention  is  tiirned  to  the  different  branches 
of  physics.  Electricity  and  magnetism  are  studied,  with  their  application  to 
scientific  and  to  practical  problems.  Students  interested  in  optical  instruments, 
in  cameras,  telescopes,  and  microscopes,  are  attracted  by  the  course  in  light, 
which  also  offers  an  introduction  to  spectroscopy.  Those  especially  interested 
in  music  and  architecture  may  take  a  course  in  the  theory  of  acoustics  and 
its  application,  while  others  may  elect  to  learn  about  the  various  aspects  of 
heat  and  mechanics. 

The  theory  of  radio  is  taught  in  the  course  in  electronics  and  supplementary 
work  enables  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  necessary  equipment 
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such  as  radio  receivers  cmd  transmitters.  Television  is  now  included  in  the 
course,  and  the  latest  applications  of  electromagnetic  waves,  in  radar  and 
direction  finding,  will  be  added  upon  release  of  publications  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  is  unaware  of  the  importance  of  the  atom  in  the  world  of  today.  Atomic 
structure  is  discussed  in  one  course  in  modem  physics  and  the  nucleus, 
natural  and  artificial  radioactivity  and  X-rays  are  examined  in  another. 

Special  interests  of  students  majoring  in  physics  become  topics  for  seminars 
in  which  articles  in  current  scientific  periodicals  are  discussed.  Here  the 
student  is  an  active  member  of  a  discussion  group  expressing  her  own  thoughts 
about  the  ideas  that  are  presented.  This  is  an  approach  to  the  greater  scientific 
freedom  that  is  one  of  the  stimuli  of  graduate  schools. 

There  are  some  opportunities  for  students  who  major  in  physics  to  find  positions 
after  they  have  left  college.  Industry,  formerly  almost  closed  to  women,  has 
learned  during  the  time  of  emergency  that  women  can  do  good  and  reliable 
work,  and  consequently  positions  as  assistants  and  technical  helpers  are 
offered.  Graduate  schools  may  be  attractive  to  students  who  want  to  go  on 
in  their  field  either  in  a  teaching  position  or  in  industry,  and  who  prefer  to 
continue  their  academic  careers  to  a  somewhat  higher  level.      'S^*      's^^; 


Chemistry  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  composition  of  matter,  its  nature, 

and  its  properties.  Chemistry's  scope  ranges  from  the  ultimate  particles  which 
make  up  the  atom  to  complex  masses  such  as  alloys,  plastics, 
and  even  living  bodies.  The  study  of  chemistry  not  only  reveals 

facts  about  material  things  which  directly  affect  our  lives,  but  it  provides  the 

disciplinary  value  of  training  in  scientific  method. 

Since  Sweet  Briar  is  a  liberal  arts  college,  the  teaching  of  chemistry  is 
concerned  with  the  basic  theories  and  their  simple  applications.  To  find  out 
how  so  many  millions  of  different  kinds  of  materials  can  be  made  up  from 
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less  than  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  particles  is  the  first  concern.  What  makes  some 
substances  so  similar  and  others  so  different?  Why  do  gases  such  as  hydrogen 
and  helium,  alike  in  appearance  and  physical  properties,  behave  so 
differently?  They  are  both  colorless,  odorless,  difficult  to  liquefy,  and  light 
enough  to  be  used  for  lighter-than-air  aircraft.  Why  is  it  that  hydrogen  is 
inflammable  and  even  explosive  while  helium  cannot  be  forced  to  burn?  Such 
questions  as  these  confront  the  student  and  in  finding  the  answers,  certain 
basic  laws  become  evident. 


After  the  fundamental  relationships  between  structure  and  properties  of  the 
elements  ore  mastered,  the  student  may  see  how  greatly  elements  may  change 
when  they  are  combined  one  with  another.  A  striking  example  is  the  formation 
of  ordinary  table  salt,  sodium  chloride.  Sodium  is  a  bright,  shiny  metal  which 
is  so  reactive  that  it  must  be  kept  under  oil  to  prevent  its  explosive  action 
with  the  moisture  in  the  air.  Chlorine  is  a  greenish  yellow  unpleasant  gas 
which  is  used  in  small  quantities  as  a  disinfectant  in  swimming  pools  and 
in  larger  concentrations  as  a  war  gas.  When  these  two  dangerous  substances 
are  brought  together  in  the  sunlight,  they  are  changed  into  that  inert,  harmless 
and  useful  substance,  common  table  salt.  How  to  predict  accurately  the 
behavior  of  elements  in  combination  becomes  the  next  step  in  the  student's 
development. 

Many  seemingly  contradictory  phenomena  are  actually  examples  of  general 
laws,  and  the  student  gains  respect  for,  and  is  less  baffled  by,  such  phenomena 
when  these  general  laws  are  understood.  To  the  layman,  an  acid  implies 
sourness.  Therefore,  he  is  completely  bewildered  when  he  is  told  that  citrus 
fruits  decrease  body  acidity  and  that  sugar  is  acid-forming.  The  student  learns 
that  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry,  on  which  these  statements  are  based, 
prove  them  to  be  completely  logical. 

Training  in  chemistry  opens  a  wide  diversity  of  careers  for  women,  in  labora- 
tories, in  hospitals,  in  libraries,  in  industry  and  in  teaching.  As  technicians, 
women  have  established  a  high  reputation.  In  independent  scientific  research 
they  are  occupying  an  increasingly  important  place.  But  it  is  well  to  stress 
that  the  increased  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the  enrich- 
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ment  of  living  that  can  come  with  the  study  of  chemistry  make  it  of  value  to 
the  average  student.  Stimulation  of  the  inquiring  mind,  training  in  pursuing 
answers  to  the  inevitable  questions  of  the  time,  precipitated  by  the  broadening 
scope  of  science  and  its  concern  with  the  business  and  techniques  of  living, 
are  provided  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  laboratory.      -s^*       t^ff 


A  rather  unique  combination  of  assets  favors  the  study  of  biology  on  this 
campus.  Not  only  are  there  well  equipped  laboratories,  but  unlike  most 
colleges.  Sweet  Briar  has  a  three  thousand  acre  campus  which 
includes  woodland,  pasture,  orchard,  cultivated  farmland,  a  lake, 
and  small  pools  and  springs.  The  location,  in  a  latitude  midway  between  the 
extremes  in  climate  found  in  the  United  States,  is  favorable  to  a  wide  repre- 
sentation of  floral  and  faunal  species.  In  such  surroundings,  the  student  finds 
not  only  the  usual  studies  in  biology  offered  by  most  colleges  but  she  also 
has  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  herself  with  a  diversity  of  plants  and  animals 
as  they  exist  in  their  natural  habitat.  A  portion  of  the  property  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  nature  sanctuary  and  it  contains  an  abundance  of  wild  life,  an  aid 
in  the  study  of  zoology.  The  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  the  im- 
mediate campus,  in  addition  to  native  plants,  offers  unusually  interesting 
examples  to  the  botany  student. 


Students  who  elect  botany  or  zoology  upon  entering  college  are  introduced 
to  the  general  methods  of  science  and  particularly  to  those  of  biology,  to  the 
practical  laboratory  procedures  and  the  kind  of  disciplines  characteristic  of 
science.  It  is  hoped  that  even  an  elementary  background  of  the  subject  will 
enable  the  student  to  grasp  enough  of  the  scientific  method  to  apply  it  to  later 
problems;  that  with  a  knowledge  of  biological  forms  and  the  principles  which 
have  been  derived  from  their  study  she  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
herself  as  a  biological  organism,  of  her  own  relation  to  her  biological  and 
physical  environment.  Laboratory  work  acquaints  the  student  with  typical 
plants  and  animals  as  well  as  with  the  modern,  experimental  approach  to 
biological  science,  and  it  further  demonstrates  the  applicability  of  the  lows  of 
chemistry  and  physics   to  biology,   and  the  use   of  chemical   and   physical 
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techniques  in  attacking  biological  problems.  Taught  to  be  objective  and  critical, 
the  student  is  given  to  realize  that  truth  is  the  ultimate  aim,  whatever  the 
methods  of  approaching  it. 

The  courses  in  biology  are  designed  to  offer  enough  of  fact  and  example  to 
support  the  large  principles  being  taught.  In  the  elementary  work  in  botany 
and  zoology  the  student  observes  a  gamut  of  living  forms,  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  how  these  parts  coordinate  to  serve  the  whole  organism, 
the  processes  by  which  the  individual  starts  development  and  continues  to 
maturity,  and  the  mechanisms  providing  for  heredity  and  variation.  Thus  she 
has  a  survey  of  the  major  branches  of  biology.  Through  these  studies  she 
gains  some  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  all  living  organisms  and 
their  ultimate  dependence  on  the  physical  universe;  of  the  meaning  of  evolu- 
tion; of  the  essentials  of  plant  and  animal  metabolism;  the  implications  of  the 
cell  theory;  the  extent  and  limitations  of  the  mechanistic  and  vitalistic  ap- 
proaches to  biology;  the  orderliness  and  economy  in  nature;  and  the  laws  of 
heredity,  the  nature  of  the  gene,  and  the  species  concept. 

Extensions  of  phases  of  the  elementary  work  are  dealt  with  in  the  more 
advanced  courses.  Those  in  zoology  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the 
numerous  groups  of  animals,  their  fundamental  similarity  in  spite  of  the 
diversity  which  they  have  come  to  exhibit  through  evolution,  their  differences 
in  mode  of  development  as  well  as  their  basic  similarity  in  formation  of  a 
specific  port;  the  organs  of  which  they  are  made  and  the  way  these  organs 
function.  Work  in  botany  includes  similar  studies  of  plants. 

Some  of  the  courses,  such  as  Taxonomy  and  Morphology  of  the  Sperma- 
tophytes.  Ornithology,  and  Invertebrate  Zoology,  include  considerable  field 
work  and  nature  study,  providing  a  satisfaction  for  those  who  like  the  out-of- 
doors  and  find  pleasure  in  watching  living  things.  Such  experience  sharpens 
the  powers  of  observation  and  frequently  is  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  hobby 
which  increases  the  individual's  appreciation  of  home  surroundings  and 
enhances  the  pleasures  of  travel.  The  student  gains  greater  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  conservation,  and  realizes  the  obligations  of  citizens  to  support 
measures  of  conservation.  Familiarity  with  flowering  plants,  too,  may  prove 
useful  professionally  in  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  landscape  gardening. 
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Heredity  and  bacteriology  are  excellent  vehicles  for  elucidating  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  biology.  The  student  in  heredity  learns  of  the 
genetic  and  physical  bases  for  the  lows  of  heredity  and  variation,  their 
importance  in  the  biologist's  effort  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  evolution, 
and  also  their  importance  when  applied  to  human  social  problems.  Bacteri- 
ology, concerned  as  it  is  with  the  structure  and  physiology  of  bacteria,  their 
general  relation  to  man,  their  specific  relation  to  the  diseases  of  man  and 
lower  animals  and  plants  and  their  relation  to  the  economy  of  nature  in 
general,  is  an  important  part  of  health  work  and  frequently  leads  to  profes- 
sional work  in  public  health  and  related  fields. 

Information  from  the  various  branches  of  botany  and  zoology  is  brought 
together  in  the  course  in  Evolution.  Since  the  evolutionary  concept  is  synthetic 
or  integrative  in  nature  the  study  of  the  concept  serves  to  unify  the  student's 
knowledge  of  biological  and  social  phenomena  and  to  give  her  a  broad  basis 
for  a  philosophical  view  of  these  phenomena. 

Study  in  biology,  just  as  study  in  any  other  field  of  learning,  may  satisfy 
intellectual  curiosity  and  may  lead  to  active  research  or  to  armchair 
philosophy.  It  is  taught  at  Sweet  Briar  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  should 
view  it  not  as  an  isolated  field  of  knowledge  but  one  which  depends  on 
other  sciences  for  clarifying  its  problems,  and  in  turn  itself  serves  as  a  founda- 
tion, particularly  for  tha  study  of  psychology  and  sociology.  It  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  nursing  or  medicine,  and  it  may  lead  as  well  to 
various  kinds  of  botanical  or  zoological  research.      --s^*       'SnC 
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SOCIAL      STUDIES* 


Economics,  government,  history  and  sociology,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 

subject  matter  and  their  methods,  form  a  bridge  between  the  physical  and 

natural  sciences  and  the  humanities.  Since  the  social  studies  deal 

THE  SOCIAI  yA^  man  as  a  social  animal,  they  stress  the  group  aspects  of 
STUDIES 

man's  reaction  to  his  physical  environment.   As  man's  group  life 

is  in  a  continuous  state  of  development  and  shows  infinite  variation  and 
complexity,  the  social  studies  aim,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  the  importance 
of  historical  continuity  and,  on  the  other,  to  point  out  the  probability  of  change 
in  the  future. 


The  methods  of  the  social  studies  require  techniques  of  precise  definition 
and  accurate  observation  comparable  to  those  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  and  also  qualities  of  discrimination  and  judgment  of  values,  such  as 
are  needed  to  appreciate  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 


The  ability  to  recognize  the  pertinence  of  certain  facts,  to  correlate  or  synthesize 
them,  on  occasion,  demands  that  the  student  be  trained  in  vigorous  thinking 
through  such  disciplines  as  are  required  especially  in  the  courses  listed  as 
divisional.  Of  these  the  one  in  most  general  use  as  being  basic  is  Introduction 
to  Modern  History.  Its  material  has  been  selected  with  the  aim  of  supplying 
such  fundamental  training  and  knowledge  as  will  be  of  benefit  in  all  courses 
subsequently  studied  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies  and  of  giving  recogni- 
tion to  the  division's  belief  that  work  in  the  social  studies  should  be  especially 
focused  on  the  present.  It  asks  the  student  to  consider  the  importance  of 
historical  study  of  the  period  from  1500  for  the  comprehension  of  today,  empha- 
sizing those  institutions  which  have  been  of  continuing  importance  and  those 
events  the  consequences  of  which  are  still  significant.  Such  source  material  is 
selected  for  reading  as  affords  acquaintance,  not  only  with  classics  in  the 
field  of  history,  but  with  those,  as  well,  in  economics,  government  and 
sociology. 

■  Education  is  discussed  witii  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
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The  course  in  European  Geography,  while  presenting  a  regional  survey,  pro- 
vides for  special  studies  of  particular  areas  in  relation  to  problems  of  today. 
Its  utility  for  an  understanding  of  frontier  difficulties,  population  pressures, 
geopolitics,  international  politics  and  finance  is  too  obvious  to  require  more 
than  mention.  The  student  who  elects  Political  and  Economic  Theory  investi- 
gates the  system  of  political  and  economic  thought,  as  developed  particularly 
in  recent  times,  material  which  cuts  across  that  taught  in  courses  of  more 
restricted  scope.  As  special  needs  arise,  additional  courses  of  a  divisional 
character  may  be  added. 


In  addition  to  these,  courses  within  the  sub-divisions  are  likewise  planned  with 
consideration  of  their  service  to  the  related  group  and,  at  times,  to  other 
subjects  outside.  The  division,  wishing  to  make  its  particular  contribution  to 
the  curriculum,  wishes  also  to  partake  of  the  contributions  of  others.  It  by  no 
means  includes  all  of  the  interrelated  fields  for  the  study  of  man,  which  is 
"the  proper  study  of  mankind."  In  its  courses  the  languages  of  man  ore 
employed  for  reading  source  material '  and  for  the  better  understanding  of 
national  character.  Psychology,  philosophy,  human  achievements  through 
expression  in  the  arts,  and  the  development  of  natural  sciences  lie  outside  its 
prescribed  scope.  The  division  can  aspire  only  to  do  its  part  in  directing 
effort  to  such  synthesis  as  should  develop  out  of  the  material  offered  by  the 
various  departments  and  sub-divisions,  the  achievement  of  an  integrated 
education  that  will  serve  to  integrate  the  individual  student  into  a  citizen  of 
the  world.        '«>«      's?* 


The  English  economist,  Henry  Clay,  has  given  us  a  brief  and  simple  definition 
of  economics  as  "the  study  of  business  in  its  social  aspect."  Inevitably,  the 

basic  activity  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  is  the  way  he  earns 

ECONOMICS         ,.,..,  r  .„ 

his  livmg,  and  no  one  of  us  escapes  some  concern  with  economic 

affairs.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  complex  of  activities  through  which  men 
shape  natural  resources  to  satisfy  their  wants  forms  a  system  which  is  world- 
wide in  its  scope.  Though  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  economic  prob- 
lems ore  of  fundamental  importance  and  there  is  no  civic,  national  or  inter- 
national question  of  which  they  are  not  a  part. 
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The  study  of  economics  offers  the  student  on  opportunity  to  examine  and 
understand  the  economic  system  as  a  whole  and  acquaints  him  with  the 
scientific  methods  applicable  to  the  solution  of  its  problems.  But  just  as  there 
is  no  public  question  which  lacks  its  economic  side,  so  none  is  purely  economic. 
For  example,  the  citizen  who  has  to  vote  on  such  a  question  as  the  regulation 
of  child  labor  has  before  him  a  problem  which  has  innumerable  aspects, 
ranging  from  the  economic  to  the  ethical.  The  economist  must  learn  not  only 
to  abstract  certain  elements  for  the  purposes  of  specialized  study  but  also  to 
see  their  complex  interrelationships.  The  student  must  learn  that  the  scientific 
method  used  in  the  social  studies,  of  which  economics  is  a  part,  requires  not 
only  precision  and  accuracy  in  the  collection  of  data  but  also  discrimination 
in  the  perception  of  relationships  and  judgment  of  relative  values. 

In  the  general  economics  course  at  Sweet  Briar,  on  effort  is  made  to  show  that 
the  present  economic  system  is  the  result  of  continuous  development  from  the 
past  and  to  suggest  that  its  dynamic  nature  is  bound  to  bring  changes  in  the 
future.  Past  development  is  stressed  by  relating  the  subject  to  the  material 
of  the  basic  course  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies,  Introduction  to  Modern 
History.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the  relation  between  scientific  discoveries, 
changes  in  technology  and  developments  in  economic  theory.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  pointed  out  that  our  appraisal  of  economic  systems  rests  on  our 
fundamental  ethical  and  philosophical  concepts. 

For  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  more  specialized  branches  of  the 
subject,  there  ore  courses  in  labor  problems,  public  finance,  and  international 
trade,  topics  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  all  citizens.  The  problems  discussed 
here  come  inevitably  within  the  realms  of  political  science  and  sociology  as 
well  as  of  economics.  Further  emphasis  upon  the  close  connection  with  politics 
is  found  in  the  major  in  political  economy,  and  a  seminar  offers  to  advanced 
students  an  opportunity  to  correlate  their  studies  through  work  on  problems 
in  which  they  have  a  special  interest. 

In  all  the  offerings,  an  effort  is  made  to  clarify  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  particular  methods  which  charac- 
terize the  economic  approach  to  reality  and  also  to  show  that  this  study  is  but 
one  of  many  paths  to  knowledge  and  understanding.       --sns;        -"5^« 
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"For  all  American  citizens  who  cherish  the  good  life,"  Charles  A.  Beard  has 
said,  "the  primary  issue  of  citizenship  is  always  the  maintenance  of  constitu- 
tional government;  that  is,  government  by  'reflection  and 
choice',  by  free  proposal,  open  discussion  and  uncoerced 
popular  approval  and  consent."  The  teaching  of  government  aims  to  help 
students  see  this  pressing  and  ever-present  problem  and  learn  ways  to  meet  it. 


By  studying  the  American  political  tradition  and  practice,  students  are  intro- 
duced to  oxxr  ideas  and  ideals  of  liberty  and  property,  of  individual  and  social 
action.  Here  the  need  for  maintaining  constitutional  government  begins  to  take 
on  meaning  as  students  learn  of  the  framework  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  in  the  United  States.  Further,  by  studying  how  men  have  carried 
on  public  affairs,  how  legislatxires  and  executives  and  courts  do  their  work, 
how  the  voice  of  the  people  speaks,  students  comprehend  how  constitutional 
government   fimctions. 


As  a  nation  we  have  come  to  demand  increasingly  greater  action  and  service 
from  our  government;  yet  we  have  also  traditionally  been  suspicious  of 
government.  What  do  our  conflicting  demands  for  both  more  and  less  govern- 
ment mean  for  the  "primary  issue  of  citizenship"?  Help  in  answering  this 
question  is  gained  by  examining  the  growth  of  the  American  Constitution, 
where  students  get  some  insight  into  the  changing  meanings  of  constitutional 
government  in  our  history.  And  by  scrutinizing  the  marmer  in  which  courts 
and  executive  agencies  administer  public  affairs,  they  see  how  American 
governments  resolve  the  conflicting  demands  of  citizens. 


To  maintain  constitutional  government  today  requires  us  to  understand  the 
challenge  of  creating  a  peaceful  international  order.  Inquiry  into  the  relations 
between  nations  has  become  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  study  of 
government.  By  viewing  methods  of  peaceful  and  legal  change  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  by  considering  further  how  to 
preserve  the  largest  area  of  order  in  case  of  international  conflict,  students 
con  also  prepare  themselves  to  face  the  possibility  that  war  is  endemic  to 
our  generation. 
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Many  Americans  are  now  living  on  familiar  terms  with  strange  peoples  in 
strange  places.  Millions  of  bewildered  men  and  women  are  reflecting  soberly 
on  what  they  have  observed  in  recent  bitter  experiences,  that  their  lives  and 
fortunes  may  be  jeopardized  by  the  turn  of  events  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  constitutional  government  may  be  destroyed  because  of  actions 
seemingly  beyond  our  control  as  Americans.  As  citizens  we  need  to  make 
genuine  efforts  to  understand  how  and  why  it  is  that  crises  occur  and  are 
contagious,  that  wars  tend  to  spread,  and  that  little  assurance  of  safety  can 
be  found  in  trying  to  insulate  ourselves  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  the 
study  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  the  political  and  economic  relations  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  students  gain  information  and  interpretations  of  what 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  need  and  seek  from  each  other. 

The  Chinese  say,  "Beyond  the  mountains  are  other  peoples."  "Beyond  the 
mountains"  also  are  parliamentary,  communist  and  fascist  systems  of  govern- 
ment. Study  of  them  aids  students  to  estimate  correctly  the  character  of  our 
nation's  problems,  and  the  issue  of  American  citizenship  becomes  clearer 
through  acquaintance  with  the  governmental  problems  of  nations  of  divergent 
political  experiences. 

Studies  in  economics,  history,  and  sociology,  as  well  as  in  the  sciences, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  arts,  help  students  meet  the  issues  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  of  world  citizenship.  Through  them  and  through  the 
study  of  government,  students  may  learn  the  critical  tasks  imposed  on  those 
who  seek  to  understand  and  to  achieve  the  good  life  in  a  world  demanding 
creative  action  of  its  intellectual  leaders,  its  public  servants,  and  its  citizens 
in   general.       "i:^*      "^^^ 


To  make  available  the  records  of  the  past  for  its  better  understanding  and  for 

the  more  valid  and  constructive  planning  of  the  present  and  the  future  is  the 

main  function  of  history.  History  makes  its  contribution  to  the  educa- 

HISTORY 

tion  sought  in  a  liberal  arts  college  by  tracing  the  major  policies  of 
man  in  organized  society;  the  parallelism  of  national  behavior  under  similar 
circumstances;  the  influence  of  the  period  upon  the  person;  the  impact  of 
great  personalities  on  their  times  and  the  persistence  of  such  influence. 
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History  has  its  own  peculiar  disciplines  exacted  by  the  search  for  facts,  the 
core  and  thought  necessary  for  their  evaluation,  selection  and  arrangement. 
These  disciplines  should  conduce  to  the  development  of  mental  processes  and 
the  formation  of  habits  of  accuracy.  They  should  afford  the  stimulation  that 
comes  from  a  study  of  facts,  not  as  isolated  phenomena,  but  in  their  sequential 
aspect  and  that  of  their  relations  and  interrelations.  These  disciplines  should 
conduce  also  to  the  creation  or  sharpening  of  the  ability  to  contrast  and 
compare,  and  so  to  deal  with  the  specific  that,  through  the  massing  of  instances 
and  their  analysis,  there  can  emerge  an  understanding  of  the  general.  History 
bases  its  worth,  not  on  exercise  of  the  memory,  but  on  the  cultivation  of 
reason. 


Study  of  other  peoples  in  other  days  and  in  other  lands  broadens  horizons. 
Man,  by  consideration  of  the  past  and  with  a  prevision  of  the  future,  may,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  be  able  to  increase  his  life  span  and  to  act  with  both 
the  tolerance  of  maturity  and  the  vigor  of  youth. 

History  reveals  the  trials  and  privileges  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  espe- 
cially as  shown  in  the  study  of  our  own  country,  so  that  we  may  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good  in  its  culture  and  tradition,  and  work  with  intelligence 
in  order  that  they  may  be  both  deepened  and  augumented.  By  demon- 
strating the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  history 
aspires  to  prepare  its  students  for  citizenship,  not  in  this  country  only  but 
in    the   world. 


To  all,  history  proffers  the  joy  of  the  explorer  who  discovers  how  life  was  lived 
and  deeds  were  done  in  times  and  lands  far  distant  from  his  own.  It  invigorates 
and  refreshes.  The  study  of  historical  events  frequently  engenders  a  wish  to 
know  more  about  the  arts  and  sciences  which  have  contributed  to  man's 
development  and  happiness.  They  enter  into  and  are  a  part  of  history  as 
history,  in  turn,  enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  them.  As  surely  as  the  study 
of  seeming  divergencies  in  the  life  of  man  induces  a  consciousness  of  unity, 
the  study  of  the  past  reveals  alike  a  unity  with  the  present  and  the  continuing 
flow  of  life  into  the  future.  In  such  manner,  history  is  able  to  afford  to  its 
initiates    an    occasional    glimpse    into    the    universal. 
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Since  the  scope  of  history  is  vast,  the  subjects  presented  in  the  curriculum 
have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  permanent  significance.  Basic  courses 
are  offered  annually:  Ancient  History,  the  civilizations  developed  in  the  Near 
East,  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  world  of  today; 
the  history  of  the  English  nation  whose  unwritten  constitution,  laws  and  policies 
hove  so  widely  influenced  the  peoples  who  speak  its  language  and  those 
who  have  submitted  to  its  rule;  the  history  of  the  United  States,  whose  citizens 
we  are  and  whose  progress  can  be  advanced  or  retarded  by  our  ideals  and 
our  actions;  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  beginning  with  the  dynamic  period 
of  the  eigh teen-seventies. 

Courses  on  restricted  periods  are  offered  every  other  year.  They  ore  included 
because  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  thought  and  action  of  certain  eras  are 
well  recognized.  Such  eras  are  those  of  Greece  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  colonial 
beginnings  of  the  great  nations. 

Training  in  research  is  afforded  by  conferences  on  the  preparation  of  topical 
reports  and,  when  the  topic  is  presented,  by  criticism  both  by  the  class  and 
the  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  use  of  primary  and 
secondary  material  is  stimulated  more  especially  through  the  practice  of 
writing  papers  of  a  more  ambitious  scope.  Evaluation  of  different  forms  of 
historical  writing  is  continued  through  the  summer,  on  student  election,  by 
means  of  supervised  reading  programs. 

The  conference  method,  practicable  in  a  college  small  in  size,  is  used  to 
stimulate  thought  on  the  problems  of  history  and  to  integrate  material  studied 
in  allied  and  related  courses.  In  the  senior  year,  if  not  before,  an  able  student 
perceives  many  relationships  on  her  own  initiative  and  enriches  class  dis- 
cussion by  introducing,  at  times,  material  from  courses  not  customarily  recog- 
nized as  allied. 

A  broader  conception  of  history's  scope  should  be  accompanied  by  a  wish 
for  deeper  knowledge.  Toward  this  end,  the  instructor  strives  to  inculcate  a 
desire  for  a  continuing  study  of  history  and  a  sustaining  reliance  on  its  disci- 
pline and  values,  so  that  these  may  impart  a  sense  of  order  and  a  richness 
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to  the  life  of  the  student,  whether  or  not  she  add  to  her  experience  in  college 
the  benefit  of  study  in  a  university.  Above  all,  the  instructor  aims  to  engender 
in  the  student  an  insatiable  curiosity  and  concern  as  to  the  course  of  human 
events.         'SnS      -■%>«; 


Sociology,  as  the  scientific  study  of  man  in  his  relationships  with  other  men, 

deals  with  group  life,  with  culture,  with  typical  forms  of  human  interaction, 

and  with  personality  as  formed  through  contact  with  one's  fellows. 

SOCIOLOGY 

It  seeks  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  manifold  aspects 
of  society  of  which  everyone  is  a  part,  and  of  the  basic  principles  underlying 
social  life.  While  sociology  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  alleviation  of 
social  problems,  the  study  of  some  of  these  falls  definitely  within  its  sphere. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  those  pertaining  to  the  family  and  community, 
race  relations,  physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  poverty  and  dependency, 
delinquency  and  crime.  Through  scientific  research  the  sociologist  has 
made  available  a  body  of  data  which  affords  insight  into  the  genesis  of 
many  of  these  problems  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  used  in  planning 
remedial   measures. 


Sweet  Briar  offers  courses  which  are  designed  to  give  a  broad  knowledge  of 
social  phenomena  and  trends,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  causes  of  social  problems  and  an  evaluation  of  programs  for  their  treat- 
ment. Stress  is  placed  on  subject  matter  which  affords  insight  into  the  student's 
personal  and  social  experiences  and  helps  in  the  recognition  of  factors  leading 
to  personal  and  social  maladjustment.  The  relation  of  sociology  to  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  other  social  studies,  to  psychology  and  religion,  is  emphasized 
to  show  the  student  how  the  knowledge  contributed  by  these  subjects  is  utilized 
by  the  sociologist.  Courses  are  arranged  partially  with  a  view  to  providing 
the  fundamental  concepts  prerequisite  for  graduate  study  in  this  field  and 
for  professional  training  in  social  work.  The  main  objective,  however,  in 
plaiming  the  sociology  courses  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the  art  of  critical 
thinking  as  a  vital  part  of  education  for  intelligent  citizenship. 
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Traditional  classroom  instruction  is  supplemented  with  current  material  from 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  research  reports.  Experts  in  related  fields  are 
invited  for  discussions  of  special  topics  and  students  are  given  opportunities 
to  observe  first  hand  the  functioning  of  institutions  in  neighboring  communities. 
For  instance,  visits  to  selected  social  agencies  ore  required  as  a  part  of  the 
study  in  The  Field  of  Social  Work.  Such  visits  give  the  student  a  chance  to 
interview  staff  members  and  to  analyze  social  work  practice.  The  course  is  in 
no  sense  vocational  but  it  stimulates  a  keener  perception  of  the  effects  of  social 
problems  as  they  impinge  upon  individuals,  of  the  reactions  of  individuals 
affected,  and  of  the  methods  used  by  trained  workers  to  help  them.  It  affords 
a  basis  for  evaluating  the  work  of  social  agencies  in  the  student's  own  com- 
munity, a  necessary  part  of  responsible  citizenship. 


The  consideration  of  phenomena  and  problems  associated  with  rural  and 
urban  life  and  the  course  in  race  relations,  likewise,  contribute  greatly  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  contemporary  American  scene.  Few  social  prob- 
lems are  the  topic  of  more  serious  discussion  today  than  the  incidence  of 
delinquency  and  crime.  The  course  dealing  with  this  subject  aims  to  give 
insight  into  the  causes  of  delinquent  behavior  and  to  provide  guidance  for 
planning  methods  of  treatment  and  programs  of  crime  prevention.  The  modem 
family  with  its  complex  problems,  also,  has  aroused  much  attention  in  recent 
years.  Courses  in  family  relationships  and  in  economics  of  consumption  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  desire  more  specific  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  family  life. 


The  study  of  sociology  thus  stimulates  a  keener  insight  into  the  facets  of  the 
student's  own  personality  and  area  of  social  life  and  creates  an  awareness 
of  the  complexity  and  interrelation  of  social  phenomena.  It  develops  objective, 
scientific  attitudes  free  from  bias  and  gives  training  in  critical  judgment.  In 
short,  it  enables  the  student  to  live  more  fully  and  more  effectively  and  to 
participate  more  usefully  as  a  citizen  in  the  activities  of  the  modem  world. 
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RELIGION 


The  religious  heritage  offered  in  a  liberal  arts  college  consists  of  the  concep- 
tions men  hove  formed  of  the  ultimate  Reality  and  the  response  they  have 
made  in  worship  and  conduct,  from  primitive  man's  groping  attempts  to 
understand  unseen  forces  to  a  modern  Christian's  efforts  to  work  out  the 
implications  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Such  study  is  a  means  toward 
discovering  the  place  and  significance  of  religion  in  the  student's  own  life. 

At  Sweet  Briar,  a  non-sectarian  college,  students  and  instructors  in  the  religion 
classes  come  from  diverse  denominational  backgrounds  and  attention  is 
focused  upon  methods  and  materials  that  are  common  ground.  Every  course 
deals  objectively  with  certain  written  material,  studied  in  the  light  of  its  his- 
torical setting  and  its  literary  character.  In  matters  of  interpretation  and 
appraisal,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  a  cooperative  search  for 
truth  with  sincerity  and  humility,  exercising  independence  of  thought  while 
respecting  the  convictions  of  others.  They  should  thus  be  equipped  to  evaluate 
the  religious  life  of  their  own  day  and  to  participate  in  it  constructively. 

Various  beliefs  about  the  Power  behind  the  universe  and  its  influence  on 
individual  living  and  social  patterns  are  examined  in  the  course  on  the  history 
of  the  world's  great  living  religions.  All  other  courses  move  within  the  Jewish- 
Christian  tradition,  surveying  the  content  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
proceeding  to  further  study  of  the  most  creative  periods  of  Biblical  religion 
and  to  the  religious  movements  stimulated  by  the  Christian  faith.  The  reading 
of  the  scriptures  of  the  various  religions  offers  opportunity  for  development 
of  the  student's  response  to  great  literature.  The  Bible  is  a  richly  varied  library 
of  narrative,  oratory,  and  poetry,  in  many  parts  unsurpassed  in  literary  power. 
Acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  moreover,  enriches  the  understanding  of  English 
literature,  which  draws  so  heavily  upon  it. 

Historical  facts  and  ideas  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  study  of  religion. 
Students  learn  to  value  and  use  the  historical  understanding  that  can  be 
derived  from  speeches,  letters,  hymns,  prayers,  and  proverbs,  from  low  codes 
and  narratives.    Study  of  any  religion  also  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
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location  and  physical  features  of  the  lands  which  saw  that  religion  develop 
and  function.  Economic  conditions  are  closely  allied  to  religious  problems, 
being  of  concern  to  the  modem  religious  reformer  as  they  were  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Many  of  the  writings  studied  hove  a  sociological  bearing  as  they 
exhibit  the  clash  and  interplay  of  difierent  cultures,  the  suppression  of  racial 
minorities,  and  efforts  to  assimilate  individuals  into  social  patterns. 

Religion  shares  with  philosophy  its  search  for  truth,  but  characteristically 
involves  personal  commitment  of  a  kind  different  from  philosophy's  detached 
appraisal.  Both  inductive  and  deductive  logic  are  used  in  religious  thinking; 
metaphysics  and  ethics  are  basic  in  all  religions. 

Every  historic  religion  includes  varied  types  of  religious  experience,  all  of 
which  furnish  materials  for  the  psychologist  and  require  for  the  student  of 
religion  the  aid  of  both  individual  and  social  psychology.  In  considering  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  religious  education,  child  psychology  is  specifically  utilized. 

Scientific  method  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  study  of  religion.  The  careful  obser- 
vation of  facts,  formation  of  hypotheses,  discovery  of  rival  hypotheses,  and 
retesting  of  theories  demand  its  use.  The  content  of  science  is  also  relevant, 
since  it  affects  the  individual's  interpretation  of  the  universe. 

Man's  religious  experiences  and  aspirations  provide  the  motivation  for  innu- 
merable masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  ecclesiastical  architecture  and 
much  of  the  world's  great  music.  As  with  literature,  the  full  appreciation  of 
such  art  requires  an  understanding  of  religion,  and  conversely,  the  function 
of  religion  in  the  life  of  mankind  cannot  be  adequately  conceived  apart  from 
its  expression  through  the  arts. 

Specialization  in  the  study  of  religion  may  lead  to  professional  service  in 
religious  education  within  a  particular  church,  in  an  interdenominational 
community  program,  or  in  such  an  organization  as  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  It  may  also  lead  to  graduate  work  as  preparation  for 
a  career  of  research  or  for  teaching.  Of  wider  import  than  its  professional  use 
is  its  training  for  volunteer  service  in  church  and  community.  Of  still  broader 
significance  is  the  enriched  life  of  mind  and  spirit  that  should  result  from  a 
better  londerstanding  of  religion  and  a  fuller  personal  possession  of  its 
incentives,  standards  and  resources.        '«>«      •-»>«; 
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PHILOSOPHY,    PSYCHOLOGY,    EDUCATION 


All  teachers  hove  the  same  goal.  Whatever  they  teach,  their  objective  is 
something  that  is  significant  for  life.  They  aim  to  prepare  students  for  more 
advanced  study  both  through  work  in  a  university  and  through  meeting  the 
demands  of  life  outside  the  school.  They  aim  to  show  the  relation  of  their 
particular  subject  to  other  fields  of  human  interest.  Bearing  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  this  common  denominator,  we  turn  to  specific  aspects  of  this  goal. 


Whether  it  be  in  philosophy,  psychology,  or  education,  the  aim  is  to  develop 
teachers  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term.  Every  enlightened  and  responsible 
citizen  must  play  the  role  of  lay  teacher  in  his  community,  and  by  so  doing 
contribute  to  the  life  of  his  community,  and  perhaps  to  the  world.  His  life  must 
be  significant.  The  courses  of  the  department  are  designed  with  that  end  in 
view. 

The  courses  in  education  place  special  emphasis  on  the  functioning  of  the 
school  with  relation  to  community  life.  They  stress  the  importance  of  under- 
standing school  problems,  historically,  in  principle,  and  psychologically,  and 
of  helping  to  solve  them  whether  they  be  merely  local  or  of  world  dimensions. 
The  perspective  thus  gained  develops  a  realization  of  the  value  of  education 
to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

Psychology  is  a  field  in  which  students  of  today  have  a  keen  interest.  The 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  try  to  direct,  expand,  and  deepen  this  interest, 
so  that  its  range  will  extend  from  the  personal  to  the  international.  Students 
will  then  appreciate  the  world's  need  for  expert  service  in  the  realm  of  human 
relations.  In  teaching  psychology  we  aim  to  impart  knowledge  of  basic  facts 
and  laws,  and  of  outstanding  theories  of  normal  behavior  and  consciousness, 
with  the  conviction  that  such  information  is  necessary  to  awaken  interest  in 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  stimulate  more  effective  thinking  and  more 
intelligent  participation  in  living.  By  appreciating  the  factors  which  determine 
behavior,  man  becomes  more  sympathetic,  more  helpful,  and  more  adequate 
in  his  dealings  with  others.  A  further  aim  is  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  method  not  only  in  the  field  of  psychology,  but  also  in  everyday  life 
where,  coupled  with  knowledge,  it  enables  the  student  to  face  problems  with 
disciplined  sureness  of  touch  as  well  as  with  common  sense. 
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The  objective,  problem-solving  attitude  pervades  all  courses.  The  student 
learns  about  himself  as  a  normal  adult  with  behavior  patterns  already  estab- 
lished. He  discovers  what  he  actually  does  in  relation  to  what  he  can  do.  This 
is  followed  by  study  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  behavior  from  the 
simplest  forms  of  animal  life  to  the  patterns  which  he  finds  in  himself,  a  com- 
parison which  leads  to  a  realization  of  the  responsibility  which  his  greater 
variability  puts  upon  him  as  a  human  being.  Later,  by  observing  deviations 
from  the  normal,  the  student  gains  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  vagaries  of 
human  conduct,  and  a  clearer  appreciation  of  his  own  behavior.  This  tends 
to  eliminate  the  fears  born  of  ignorance.  Thus  the  student  learns  that  by 
intelligent  direction  of  his  powers  he  can  and  must  face  his  own  problems  if 
he  is  to  solve  them,  and  at  the  same  time  help  others  to  solve  theirs. 

In  applying  knowledge  gained  through  the  study  of  psychology,  the  student 
develops  a  technique  for  solving  problems,  and  learns  the  value  of  careful 
observation,  of  separating  prejudice  from  fact,  of  differentiating  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  attitudes.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  he  experiences 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  thinking  through  a  problem  to  an  adequate  solu- 
tion. Having  learned  to  speculate  wisely,  to  check  thinking  against  fact,  he 
moves  on  into  philosophic  speculation.  Psychology  and  philosophy  comple- 
ment each  other.  Through  their  pursuit  life  gains  new  zest  and  deeper 
meaning. 

Philosophy  is  a  field  of  infinite  dimensions  and  of  ever-widening  horizons. 
Every  phase  of  human  thought  and  of  human  aspiration  is  its  domain.  Through 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  theories  of  the  past  and  present,  a  student  is 
encouraged  to  develop  insight,  that  rare  and  precious  power  which  makes 
it  possible  to  pierce  to  the  very  heart  of  a  question,  and  not  view  it  only  on 
the  surface,  or  merely  in  its  external  relations. 

To  understand  some  of  the  outstanding  philosophical  theories,  to  trace  the 
historical  development  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  great  personalities  to  whom  western  culture  owes  so  much, 
is  very  important.  But  more  important  is  it  for  the  student  to  learn  to  philoso- 
phize. The  aim  is  to  arouse  students  to  a  realization  of  the  delight  which  comes 
to  them  from  their  own  speculations,   and  to  persuade  them   to   develop  a 
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philosophic  approach  to  hfe  as  a  whole.  In  a  sense,  everyone  is  potentially 
a  philosopher.  That  is,  we  all  want  the  truth;  we  all  want  to  understand  our 
relation  to  the  universe  and  to  life  as  a  whole.  Through  reflection  on  philo- 
sophic problems  the  student  comes  to  realize  that  many  philosophic  problems 
are  not  entirely  new  to  him — they  are  really  his  problems  which  now  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  he  is  able  to  formulate  clearly,  to  bring  to  clear  conscious- 
ness, and  thus  to  scrutinize  objectively. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  philosophic  quest  helps  a  student  under- 
stand himself  and  others;  it  encourages  and  fosters  open-mindedness  and 
clear  thinking;  it  makes  clear  the  value  of  being  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  without  being  indifferent  to  truth.  Philosophy  gives  us  new  things  to 
think  about;  it  enriches  the  content  of  thought  by  revealing  new  fields  of 
discussion  far  above  the  commonplace,  which  nevertheless  have  a  vital 
relation  to  everyday  life.  Through  philosophy,  the  student  finds  a  new  world — 
not  apart  from  the  world  of  everyday  experience,  but  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Among  other  more  subtle  values  is  the  development  of  the  power  of  abstract 
thought,  which  enables  the  student  to  take  an  impersonal,  impartial  view  of 
practical  questions,  and  to  consider  problems  in  their  universal  as  well  as  in 
their  particular  aspects.  The  study  of  philosophy  also  engenders  a  very  whole- 
some feeling  of  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  fosters  pride  and  self-confidence. 
For  example,  who  can  read  the  works  of  a  great  philosopher  without  a  deep 
sense  of  humility,  and  without  at  the  same  time  feeling  uplifted  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  is  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  ideas  and  the  feelings 
of  a  great  mind?  This  two-fold  experience  is  of  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  personality. 

Nowadays,  when  our  world  is  in  such  a  ferment,  we  need  philosophic  insight 
to  help  us  reconcile  the  truths  revealed  to  us  in  turn  by  philosophy,  science, 
and  religion.  We  need  philosophic  insight  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  glories  of 
the  universe,  and  to  refresh  our  faith  in  that  aspect  of  humanity  which  exalts 
man  above  the  lower  animals.  Through  philosophy,  the  student  learns  that  the 
universe  is  not  merely  a  machine — it  is  impelled  by  a  power  that  is  at  once 
intelligent,  purposive,  and  moral,  of  which  the  physical  forces  ore  the  tools 
and  manifestations.  That  is  the  great  message  of  philosophy.      •-«>«        -«>« 
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HYGIENE       AND        PHYSICAL       EDUCATION 


What  does  Sweet  Briar  offer  its  students  for  whom  physical  education  is  a 
requirement  throughout  the  four  years  in  college?  A  visit  to  the  extensive 
campus,  so  rich  in  its  natural  endowment,  impresses  one  with  the  possibilities 
for  outdoor  recreation.  Such  buildings  as  the  gymnasium,  outing  cabin,  boat- 
house  and  riding  hall,  and  the  playing  fields,  suggest  a  diversity  of  oppor- 
tunities. Since  so  much  is  provided,  what  ore  the  values  the  students  are 
expected  to  gain? 


Too  often  the  program  of  a  department  of  physical  education  is  thought  to 
be  purely  recreational.  While  the  program  at  Sweet  Briar  offers  much  in  this 
respect,  the  aims  of  this  department  are  much  broader.  They  are  the  aims  of 
every  department  of  the  college,  namely  to  educate  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  The  subject  matter  and  the  teaching  methods  differ  from  the  others  but 
the  goals  are  the  same:  to  bring  out  an  individual's  best  qualities,  to  help  her 
gain  habits  of  concentration,  mental  alertness,  and  perseverance,  and  to  set 
before  her  ideals  of  excellence,  measured  not  only  by  impersonal  standards, 
but  by  her  own  capacity  for  achievement. 


In  order  to  realize  any  of  these  aims  the  student  must  possess  minimal  health. 
Health,  however  desirable,  is  not  an  ultimate  end  for  the  student.  It  should  be 
considered  as  a  means  to  further  objectives,  good  health  being  necessary 
if  the  student  is  to  procee(^  to  larger  aims  which  may  be  realized  by  participa- 
tion in  physical  activities.  Therefore  the  department  strives,  through  physical 
and  medical  examinations,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  through  general  and 
special  exercises  and  through  instruction,  to  encourage  the  student  to  acquire 
and  maintain  her  best  health.  Not  only  is  attention  turned  to  the  student's 
immediate  status  but  an  effort  is  also  made  to  set  on  ideal  and  foundation 
which  will  carry  over  into  later  life,  an  ideal  of  positive  and  vigorous  health 
rather  than  mere  freedom  from  disease.  In  the  case  of  students  who  are  below 
standard,  such  measures  as  are  advisable  are  taken  with  particular  emphasis 
on  educating  them  to  take  a  rational  view  of  their  health  problems  and  to 
solve  them  as  far  as  they  can  be  solved.  In  most  instances,  activities  can  be 
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provided  which  enable  such  students  to  gain  some  of  the  other  advantages 
which  healthy  students  may  so  freely  enjoy. 

Believing  that  enjoyment  of  an  activity  grows  out  of  a  certain  competence 
in  it,  the  department  strives  to  teach  intensively  in  its  classes,  rather  than  to 
permit  desultory  play.  A  student  who  has  the  requisite  endurance,  skill,  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  any  sport,  is  likely  to  be  successful.  This  achieve- 
ment brings  immediate  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  and  instills  a  love  for  and 
appreciation  of  the  sport  which  has  many  values,  both  in  college  and  after- 
wards. 

Because  individual  sports  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  recreation  after  college 
days,  every  student  is  taught  one  of  these,  such  as  archery,  riding,  swimming 
or  tennis,  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Because  group  activities 
offer  additional  educational  values,  each  student  is  also  given  instruction  in 
a  team  game  or  the  dance,  where  she  may  learn  to  fit  herself  as  an  individual 
into  a  group  working  for  a  common  purpose,  where  emotions  and  eccentricities 
may  need  to  be  controlled  and  directed  and  where  the  best  opportunity  for 
developing  good  sportsmanship  in  performance  and  attitude  is  offered.  Group 
integration  which  a  good  team  player  experiences  is  of  the  highest  satisfaction 
and  not  without  significance  in  other  cooperative  efforts  she  will  experience  as 
a  citizen  in  any  community.  Sweet  Briar  recognizes  that  instruction  in  team 
games,  such  as  hockey  or  basketball,  is  not  enough;  the  student  must  be  a 
member  of  a  team  and  as  such,  play  matches  with  other  teams.  Everyone  who 
elects  a  team  game  is  given  an  opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  a  team,  dormi- 
tory or  class,  which  takes  part  in  the  intramural  program.  Sweet  Briar  is  also 
strong  in  its  belief  that  intercollegiate  matches  offer  even  greater  values,  and 
the  college  has  for  many  years  scheduled  such  matches  with  teams  from 
nearby  institutions. 

The  power  to  carry  responsibility  and  to  lead  well  is  sorely  needed  everywhere. 
The  Athletic  Association  offers  over  a  hundred  positions  which  ask  for  varying 
degrees  of  specialized  responsibility,  including  enthusiastic  leadership.  The 
students  assume  a  large  part  of  the  organization  of  the  program  including 
scheduling  events,  establishing  and  enforcing  the  rules  of  conduct,  purchasing 
and  caring  for  equipment,  officiating  at  games  and  making  a  written  report 
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at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  report  includes  a  statement  of  expenditures  and 
en  inventory  of  equipment  as  well  as  suggestions  for  another  year. 


Upperclass  students  ore  further  encouraged  to  develop  individual  initiative  in 
planning  their  own  recreation  and  athletic  events.  Juniors  and  seniors  are  not 
enrolled  in  regular  classes,  unless  they  wish  to  be.  They  ore  expected  to  take 
part  in  some  activity  of  their  own  choosing  at  least  twice  a  week,  a  require- 
ment which  prevents  their  slumping  into  inactivity.  Theirs  is  the  responsibility 
to  plan  and  choose,  whether  it  be  formal  activities  such  as  match  games,  dance 
recitals  or  horse  shows,  or  informal  recreation  such  as  hikes,  picnics,  weekends 
at  the  outing  cabin,  horseback  riding  or  bicycle  trips.  Coming  after  some 
measure  of  competence  has  been  achieved  by  the  participants,  these  purely 
recreational  activities  are  nonetheless  educational  for  the  student  who  has 
learned  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  fully  their  values.        "*>«;      'irS 
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